po                The Story of the Winged-S
ing into a flying ship which was radically different
from the tiny, light planes of that time. The opinion
outside the factory was mostly sceptical. During my
night work, besides the current problems, I often spent
a certain amount of time studying criticisms. Some
could be disposed of easily; others sometimes necessi-
tated serious thought. For example, I once heard the
following opinion expressed: " The ability of a wing
to produce lift is the result of creating a downward
motion of particles of air; therefore, the increase of
the chord of a wing after a certain size was reached
would give little or no increase in lift, because all the
particles of air already received the impulse from the
forward parts of the wing." This conclusion would
appear correct if we were to consider the air as con-
sisting of a series of small, hard balls that are brought
into motion by a passing body. We did not know
then that most of the lift of an aeroplane is caused by
the vacuum on the top of the wing. In some cases,
the plane with the same span and a narrower wing
would fly and climb better than a plane with a wider
chord.
My attention also was called to the fact that nature
could only make flying creatures of a certain weight
which happens to be several hundred times less than
the weight of animals that live on the ground, not to
mention those that live in the ocean, and that when
nature produced a heavier bird (the ostrich) it simply
could not take off. According to the opinion of this
friendly and reasonably well informed person, that was
exactly what would happen to my big plane. It would
run on its wheels, but would not leave the ground.
Other critics mentioned stability and control as being